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ABSTRACT 



Although Zimbabwe has shown a strong commitment to improving 
educational access and quality, overall enrollment figures conceal major 
regional disparities and the lack of education and services in marginalized 
communities. One neglected sector of the population is the commercial 
farmworker community, currently comprising about two million hired 
farmworkers and their families. The limited information about schooling on 
commercial farms, particularly the lack of clarity about the relevance and 
quality of education, prompted Save the Children Fund (SCF) to undertake a 
participatory research project on 27 farms in Mashonaland Central in late 
1998. Over 2,000 children took part in a participatory rural appraisal (PRA) , 
with 1,072 children aged 12-16 participating in discussions and exercises. 
Results were followed up in focus group discussions with students, teachers, 
and parents on three farms. This publication consists of six main sections. 
Sections 1 and 2 present an overview of commercial farms in Zimbabwe and 
their schools; the social, political, and economic conditions in which 
farmworkers live; and the rationale and methodology of participatory 
research. Section 3 focuses on the children's findings and the reasons they 
either do not go to school or drop out. Section 4 explores parents’ and 
teachers' viewpoints and differences in attitudes among parents, teachers, 
and students. Sections 5 and 6 detail the issues of quality of education and 
relevance of the curriculum and present interviews with a headmaster, a 
health worker, a farmer's wife, and an SCF project officer. Recommendations 
are offered to the government and nongovernmental organizations. An appendix 
details PRA methodology. (Contains 17 references.) (SV) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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iNTRodudiON 



Some ten years ago at the World Conference on 
Education for All in Jomtein, Thailand, many of 
the world’s governments committed themselves 
to achieving universal access to good quality 
primary education by the year 2000 and an end 
to gender inequality in school enrolment figures. 
While progress has been made in some parts of 
the world, it is clear that these targets were wildly 
unrealistic. Today it is estimated that some 125 
million children of primary school age are 
receiving no education at all. Most of them are 
girls. Within the first four years of primary school, 
another 150 million children drop out. 1 

The situation is most worrying in sub-Saharan 
Africa, where one recent report painted the 
following bleak picture: 

The full extent of the threat now facing sub- 
Saharan Africa is not widely appreciated. Since 
the 1990 Jomtien conference, a group of 16 
countries in the region, accounting for half of 
all 6 - 11 year olds, have suffered a decline in 
net enrolment rates. In the absence of a 
dramatically improved level of education 
coverage, the foundations of sub-Saharan 
Africa’s recovery in the next century will be non- 
existent, and the region will become increasingly 
marginalized . 2 

Faced with these statistics many governments 
have recommitted themselves to -achieving the 
targets they set in 1990. The time scale. 



however, has now shifted to 2015 when the aim 
is to achieve universal primary education. 3 

Yet in many countries achieving quantitative 
targets in school enrolment is only one of the 
challenges. While improved access to education 
for disadvantaged children such as those with 
disabilities, or from poor families, of ethnic 
minorities, in institutions, orphans, working 
children, girls, etc. is a welcome objective, there 
are major questions to be asked about what 
happens to these children once they are in 
school. The latter is, after all, only a set of 
buildings. What marks it out as an educational 
establishment are the benefits derived from 
attendance. If the school experience is not 
useful, then can we really claim that, even with 
one hundred per cent enrolment, children are 
receiving education? 

In other words, the objectives set at Jomtien 
will not be achieved solely by building more 
schools and employing more teachers. The 
Convention on the Rights of the Child states 
that the issue of educational quality is as 
important as educational access. Article 29, for 
example, makes the point that education should 
be directed at developing the child’s personality 
and full potential, preparing them for active life 
as an adult and fostering respect for human 
rights, cultural values, the traditions and beliefs 
of others. 



1 Education Now, Oxfam International, Oxford, 1999 

2 Ibid, p. 12. 

3 This goal was endorsed at the Social Development Summit in 1995. 



Yet as we know, many schools in many parts of 
the worlcj significantly fail to realize these 
objectives. If teachers have upwards of 60 to 
70 children in a class arid, as is frequently the 
case, are unqualified and untrained, how can 
quality education be guaranteed? Such classes, 
as teachers themselves acknowledge, largely 
become an exercise in crowd control with an 
undue emphasis on punishment as a means of 
maintaining order. In one class that our 
education advisor in Zimbabwe observed, the 
principal objective of the lesson seemed to be 
to maintain silence for as long as possible. How 
can slow learners or potential high achievers in 
a class of this nature be said to derive any 
benefit from attending school? 

Critical questions also need to be asked about 
the curriculum and teaching methodologies. 
The principles of active participation and the 
stimulation of creativity and imagination cannot 
be encouraged in a system where rote learning 
and slavish obedience to the teachers’ opinions 
are often the values that are most rewarded. 
And if the many children who fail to pass formal 
exams in academic subjects cannot see a link 
between education and the world of work 
outside the classroom,, how can such a system 
claim to prepare children for the adult life that 
awaits them? 

EducATioN iN ZmbAbwE 

While Zimbabwe manifests several of the 
problems that beset school systems in other 
parts of the world, it has displayed a level of 
commitment towards educational provision that 
has gained widespread commendation. In- 
vestment in school spending in the years 
following independence in 1980 saw a rise in 
total primary and secondary school enrolment 
from 890,000 to some three million students 
within ten years. The transition rate from the 
top of the primary school to the first years of 
secondary school rose from 28 per cent to 60 
per cent during the same period. 

In 1980 Zimbabwe had fewer than 200 
secondary schools. By 1989 this had risen to 



more than 1,500. Complimenting Zimbabwe on 
its innovative approach to educational reform 
in the post-independence period, one report 
described its attempts at dealing with the issue 
of teacher efficiency: 

Governments have developed a wide range of 
strategies for improving teacher efficiency. In 
the early 1980s, Zimbabwe addressed these 
problems through a series of reforms. Double- 
shift teaching was introduced to reduce over- 
crowding in classrooms. Low-cost, teacher- 
training methods were developed to minimize 
the time teachers spent in training colleges, and 
to maximize the time they spent in classrooms. 
Extensive use was made of teacher assistants. 4 

Yet Zimbabwe’s impressive statistics conceal 
several problems that have compromised its 
commitment to ‘Quality Education for AH’. The 
overall figures for enrolment conceal major 
regional disparities, where communities 
marginalized by poverty, ethnic status, geo- 
graphy and political neglect have failed to enjoy 
the same educational benefits delivered to other 
parts of the country. 

One neglected sector of the population is the 
commercial farmworker community, who 
currently number some two million workers and 
their families. Both before and after in- 
dependence, this community has remained 
marginalized in terms of social service provision. 
As a result it has manifested some of the worst 
health, education, housing, sanitation and 
nutrition statistics in the country. Whereas many 
farm owners believed that government should 
be responsible for provision of such services, the 
latter, in turn, felt that employers should play a 
major role in improving the working land living 
conditions of their employees. The result of this 
impasse has been years of neglect. In con- 
sequence, the farmworking community has 
lacked the skills and much of the self-confidence 
and initiative necessary to promote their own 
development. 

Save the Children Fund (UK) has supported 
initiatives on commercial farms for workers and 
their families over the last two decades. 




4 Ibid, p. 76 
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Concentrated mainly in Mashonaland Central, 
the farmworker programme has included 
support to pre-schools, health interventions, 
housing construction, sanitation provision and 
community development. Yet despite the 
considerable expertise and knowledge derived 
from our work in these sectors, and the 
identification of a set of practical skills which 
would be of considerable value to children from 
these communities, the programme has never 
systematically involved itself with the issue of 
schooling. 

It was partly in response to our awareness that 
we had missed an opportunity to help promote 
quality education, and partly as a result of what 
many farm children were telling us about the 
infringement of their rights, that in 1999 SCF 
Zimbabwe decided to investigate a possible 
intervention in this area. It was clear that there 
were major gaps in information as to the extent 
and nature of educational deprivation within 
these communities. What was lacking in 
particular was a qualitative analysis of 
education on farms, one which did not only look 
at issues of access and availability but also at 
problems of quality and relevance within the 
existing farm schools. We thus undertook 
research in order to better understand the 
nature of the problems. 

IdENTiFyiNq tNe pnobUivi 

One of the main challenges in development is 
identifying the true nature of the problem to 
be dealt with. The history of non-governmental 
organization (NGO) activity is littered with 
numerous examples of failed projects, often due 
to the fact that the issue has not been adequately 
understood. Part of this misunderstanding often 
arises from the professional bias of those who 
design projects, the supposition by expatriate 
and local ‘experts’ that they automatically know 
what is in the best interests of targeted 
communities. 

Fortunately, and as a result of extensive failure, 
development practitioners have been somewhat 
more humble in recent years and now seek to 



5 A Chance in Life, SCF, Harare, 1 998, p.42 
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consult project beneficiaries before embarking 
on any intervention. While much of what passes 
for consultation and participation is often 
tokenistic and flawed, at its best the genuine 
involvement of communities in the analysis, 
identification and specification of solutions to 
problems has produced higher quality projects 
in recent years. At the same time, giving 
communities a chance to participate enhances 
their confidence and ability to deal with other 
aspects of their own development. When 
projects are designed, run and managed without 
them, this perpetuates a culture of dependency. 

Interventions in the area of education reveal 
the same dynamics as those mentioned above. 
Indeed because education is perceived to be 
even more of an issue where professionals 
(teachers, headmasters. Ministry of Education 
officials) know best, and where communities 
with high rates of illiteracy and a lack of 
previous access to schooling know least, the 
involvement of the latter in project design, 
implementation and monitoring has been even 
more problematic. 

In many parts of the world, schools are set up, 
managed, controlled and evaluated by pro- 
fessionals from outside the communities in 
which they exist. Where local participation does 
take place it is generally in terms of raising 
funds for a school roof or extra furniture. The 
involvement of parents in specifying the nature 
of what their children should learn, and how 
subjects should be taught, would seem heretical 
to most headmasters and teachers, who often 
see such an input as an infringement on their 
professionalism. As a recent SCF publication on 
education points out. 

Evidence from many countries shows that 
children’s learning is critically affected by the 
relationships between the adults who represent 
“homeland the teachers who dominate 
children’s school experience. But teachers do not 
necessarily see any need to involve parents in 
what goes on at school, and may actually be 
arrogant towards those whom they consider to 
be uneducated . s 
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As a result of the unwillingness to consult both 
parents and children when defining educational 
problems and devising solutions, there is a high 
risk of misunderstanding the nature of a 
particular issue. Teachers will often see things 
differently from those who they are supposed 
to be helping. This was clearly exemplified in 
the research that SCF undertook on commercial 
farms. Many teachers, for example, complained 
that low school enrolment, the unwillingness 
of parents to pay fees, their lack of interest in 
raising funds for the school were due to 
community ignorance. The fact that most adults 
in these locations had not received any previous 
schooling was seen by many teachers as a 
central to the problem, since ‘they are not 
educated enough to appreciate the value of 
what we do’. 

Yet consultations with parents pointed to a more 
complex interpretation. Some families do not 
send their children to school because the quality 
and value of what their children derive from 
such an experience does not appear to benefit 
them directly. It was also suggested on many 
occasions that teachers saw themselves as 
superior and looked down upon the parents. 
Such a perception can only contribute to the 
gap in understanding between the two groups 
and make discussion even harder to achieve. 
No more so as when there are instances of 
abuse, be it sexual abuse or the more regular 
beatings. And while many parents commended 
the commitment of teachers to the welfare of 
their children, instances of abuse seemed 
sufficiently common to validate their concern. 
High levels of teacher absenteeism were also 
mentioned, which means that classes are. left 
unattended or supervised by someone who does 
not have time to offer any useful education. 

Thus from the point of view of some parents, 
six or seven years of schooling representing a 
major economic sacrifice for many families, 
does not provide children with a set of skills 
that will enhance their work prospects, while 
secondary school remains an unobtainable goal 
for the great majority of farmworkers’ children. 
Although the reasons for this are primarily 
financial, the children often understand more 
clearly than their parents that the employment 
market is now so competitive that little can be 



achieved without a secondary education. 
However it is imperative to note that another 
major obstacle to secondary education is the 
lack of birth certificates, a necessary educational 
requirement.Unless there is a major certification 
exercise done on the commercial farms, 
farmworkers confront so many practical 
difficulties in obtaining these certificates, that 
this is a problem that will not be overcome. 

The majority of these problems simply cannot 
be overcome by the teachers, or the teachers 
alone. An effort needs to be made by all parties 
concerned with the welfare and education of 
children on farms. The point is that without 
accessing the views of all stakeholders involved 
in education, including those of the intended 
beneficiaries, the definition of the problem will 
be biased and incomplete. While teachers, 
headmasters and educational planners all 
advocate the construction of more schools on 
commercial farms so as to facilitate improved 
access, children and parents also caution us to 
remember that the school experience needs to 
be both qualitative and relevant to their needs 
if it is to merit such an expense. For as one 
parent said, 

The education our children receive is not 
relevant because after grade four they have 
nowhere to go. Tell me where you can go with 
your grade four education? Nowhere, except to 
follow in your father and mother’s footsteps in 
the farmer’s fields. 

PARTicipATiON iN RESEARCh 

Identifying educational priorities within 
targeted communities, and incorporating the 
views of children, invariably takes time if the 
exercise is not to be tokenistic. Methods need 
to be developed so as to encourage the active 
participation of people, unaccustomed to having 
their views considered. Indeed many children 
and their parents involved in the SCF study 
expressed their surprise and support for a 
process which recognized the value of their 
inputs. . 

As part of the methodology chosen, the research 
team also trained children in a select number 
of farm schools to gather and analyse data from 
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their peers and parents. While this turned out 
to be an exercise requiring more time and 
support than originally envisaged, it was felt to 
be one of the most positive aspects of the study. 
This was not just because of the quality and 
extent of the information gathered but because 
the actual process of supporting children to 
carry out research themselves was perceived to 
be valuable in its own right. 

According to many of the children who 
participated, this was a display of confidence 
in their abilities that they had rarely witnessed, 
either at school or at home. In terms of 
identifying appropriate teaching methodologies 
and improved curriculum content, their 
observations provided us with an important 
indication of 'positive learning methodologies. 
The unfortunate fact is that many qualified 
teachers view the commercial farm worker 
population as culturally backward and ignorant. 
This attitude can carry over into teaching 
practice and indeed many of the children 
complained that what most disillusioned them 
about school was the dismissive behaviour 
displayed towards them by-their teachers. 

Provided, however, with the opportunity to 
display their abilities, children will often 
perform beyond adult expectations. Parents, 
teachers, and adult research co-ordinators 
noticed a positive growth in the self-esteem and 
confidence of the children who carried out the 
research. At the same time it allowed the 
children to develop a range of skills in writing, 
drawing, communication, listening and analysis 
that had rarely been achieved within the formal 
system. If education practitioners would allow 
children the opportunity to develop their talents 
through active learning, then the under- 
achievement among students that teachers in 
farm communities bitterly complain about 
would probably be reversed. 

Contents 

The publication consists of six sections. The first 
presents a general overview of commercial farms 
in Zimbabwe and the social, political and 
economic conditions in which farm workers live. 
The second section provides a more detailed 
background on the rationale for looking at 



education on farms, and the approaches adopted 
by the research team to identify the gaps in 
quantitative and qualitative information. 

Section 3 focuses on the children’s findings, and 
explains in some detail the reasons why many 
of them either do not go to school or prematurely 
drop out. High costs of schooling (related to 
leviesj books, uniforms and other expenses), 
inadequate facilities, cultural resistance to 
education, family hindrances, orphanhood, 
gender issues, peer pressure, child labour, the 
poor quality of education, abuse by teachers etc. 
are all identified, and explained through 
interviews and drawings. 

Section 4 explores educational issues from the 
standpoint of parents and teachers. While there 
is some consensus on a number of points, the 
fact is that children, the community, and 
teaching professionals see many issues in 
education somewhat differently. If a more 
responsive education system is to be developed 
on commercial farms, much more needs to be 
done to bring these different viewpoints 
together through the creation of a forum where 
opinions can be openly discussed. Although the 
School Development Association (SDA) is the 
potential forum where this should take place, 
our research revealed that SDAs were almost 
non-existent on farms or functioned at a 
tokenistic level if they had been established. 

Section 5 deals in more detail with the issues of 
quality of education and relevance of the 
curriculum. This chapter was more demanding 
in terms of gathering information and provoking 
suggestions for improvements. As parents 
pointed out, it is an issue about which they have 
rarely, if ever, been consulted. Their dis- 
illusionment with the system has usually been 
expressed by withdrawing their children from 
school, rather than seeking a mechanism to 
influence practice and change education into 
something which more adequately meets their 
needs. ' 

Section 6 simply provides four more substantial 
interviews so that readers can themselves 
appreciate the nuances of viewpoint represented 
by a headmaster, a health worker, a farmer’s wife, 
and an SCF project officer. 
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The conclusion and recommendations are meant 
to provoke debate and discussion. There can be 
no universal blueprint for change. What works 
in one community cannot be mechanically 
translated to another, where different issues and 
problems predominate. The principle of 
decentralization, to which the Zimbabwe 
Ministry of Education, Sports and Culture has 
now subscribed, demands that local community 
involvement in schools must be a precondition 
for sustainable improvement. This counsels 
against blanket solutions imposed from outside. 

This publication is aimed at a variety of audiences. 
For NGOs and government institutions specifically 
involved with education, we hope that ‘We learn 
with hope’ will help to place this neglected 
community on the national agenda. We also hope 
that the concerns expressed by children and adults 
around issues of relevance and quality in schools 



will be discussed and will assume more of a profile 
in educational planning than they have done in 
the past. 

For organizations specifically involved with 
children and the realization of child rights, we 
believe that the information on the history of 
the project will offer some guidelines as to how 
participatory research with children can be 
carried out elsewhere. Finally we hope that this 
publication will be of interest to a wider 
audience than the educational professionals and 
development planners mentioned above. The 
problems affecting farm communities have 
largely remained hidden from public attention. 
By giving children a voice we hope that a more 
enabling environment for them can be created, 
within which their rights to education, health, 
protection and welfare can be more adequately 
realized. 



Chris Mclvor 

Director 

SCF (Zimbabwe) 
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BAckqitouNd to tIie commercial Farms 
in ZiMbAbwE: ThsiR AqRO'ECONOMic 
siqNiFicANCE 

There are approximately 4,600 large scale 
commercial farms in Zimbabwe, occupying 33' 
per cent of the land. Two million permanent 
and seasonal farmworkers and their families live 
and work on these farms of whom just under a 
million (46 per cent) reside in four provinces: 
Mashonaland Central, West, and East where 
large hectarages of land are devoted to tobacco, 
grains and horticulture - all labour intensive 
crops; and Manicaland with its tea and coffee 
plantations as well as forestry estates. 



Zimbabwe’s agricultural sector’s contribution to 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) ranges between 
15 and 20 per cent. Sixty per cent of its local 
manufacturing industries are dependent on the 
commercial farms for their raw materials or 
provide markets for the agricultural outputs. 
In 1998 the export of tobacco, horticultural 
products,, cotton lint, sugar, beef, coffee, 
paprika, tea, ostrich, dairy and poultry products 
and groundnuts (in descending order of 
importance) amounted to Z$16 billion, which 
represented approximately 40 per cent of total 
export earnings. These figures give us an 
indication of the significance of commercial 
agriculture within the country’s economy. 
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